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STEWARITI'S 
OF THE METAPHYSICS OF 
LOCKE.* 


John Locke, whose Essay on Human 
Understanding forms a new and brilliant 
era in the history of Philosophy, was 
born at Wrington in Somersetshire, in 
1632. His father had been a captain in 
the parliament’s army during the civil 
wars; a ‘circumstance,’ says Me. 8. 
‘which it may be presumed, from the 
son’s political opinions, would not be re- 
garded by hisn as a stain on the memory 
of his parent.’ Inthe early part of his 
life, Mr. Locke applied himself indefati- 
gably to the study of medicine, an art, 
indeed, which he never exercised as a 
regular calling, but in which, if we 
may credit the incidental testimony of 
Sydenham, he had made no inconsidera- 
ble proficiency. This early dedication 
of his mind to-subjects of medical iaqui 
ry, Mr. S. regards as an admirable train- 
ing for those studies connected with 
Mental Philosophy, on which he was af. 
terwards destined to shed such a strong 
and powerful light: ‘the complicated, and 
fugitive, and often equivocal phenomena 
of disease requiring in the observer a far 
greater portion of discriminating saga 
city than those of Physics, strietly so 
called; resembling, in this respect, much 
more nearly,the phenomena abont which 
metaphysics, ethics, and politics are 
conversant.’ Plausible as it seems, we 
are not perfectly sure that this observa- 
tion is altogether correct. It may he 
perfectly true, as Mr. S. asserts, that 
not a single passage occurs in Mr 
Locke’s Essay, ‘savouring of the Ana- 
tomical Theatre, or of the Chemical 
Laboratory:’ and Mr. 8. may, if he 
pleases, regard this as a proofof Mr. 
Locke’s superiority to men of under- 
standings less comprehensive, and less 
cultivated by a liberal education: bot 
still we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Locke had never been very zealous in 
his attachment to medical pursuits, and 
that he had never acquired that profes- 
sional enthusiasm peeuliar to those who 
are conversant with only one subject, 
which is the origin of all pedantry. 
Hartley, Darwin, and Cabanis, are re- 
markable instances of that pre-disposi- 
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* From a notice in the Edinburgh 
Magazine of the ‘ Dissertation, ex- 
hibiting a general view of the progress 
of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political 
Philosophy, since the revival of letters 
in Europe.” Part LU. 





tion, which exists in nearly all medical 
men, to extend the principles, and even 
the details and technicalities, of their 
own precarious science, to almost every 
other; and of that incapacity which seems 
somehow to be generated by anatomical 
demonstrations and physiclogical re- 
searches, of conceiving thought attach- 
ed to any thing but a material and or- 
ganised substance. The writings of 
physiologists might also be referred to, in 
illustration of our remark: for it would 
be diilicult, if not impossible, to point out 
one, from Haller to Richerand and 
Abernethy, who has not either directly 
espoused, or tacitly and virtually in- 
clined to, the most unqualified mate- 
rialism. Noman is better aware than 
Mr. S. that the same charge has been 
frequently, and probably not altogether 
unjustly, brought even against Mr. 
Locke. If, therefore, we were to draw 
any inference from a large induction of 
facts, it would certainly be, in opposition 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. S. on 
this occasion, that the stady of medicine 
is by no means ‘happily calculated to 
prepare the mind’ for the prosecution of 
speculations connected with the philoso- 
phy of the human mind. We are not 
sure that even the late Dr. Thomas 
Brown, certainly one of the most 
acute metaphysicians of his time, was 
iltogether delivered from the bias of his 
medical education; as an example of 
which we would crave permission to re- 
fer to bis very singular observations on 
what he has been pleased to denominate 
‘muscular feelings.’ (Physiology of the 
Vind, p. 48-49. Edin. 1820.) 

3ut to return from this digression: In 
1666, Mr. Locke, then in his thirty-fifth 
year, formed a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the celebrated lord Shaftes- 
bury. This event led to a total revolu- 
tion in the line of bis studies, and in the 
habits of his life. His place of residence 
was forthwith transferred from the acade- 
mic shades of the university to the bus- 
tle and excitementof the metropolis; and, 


for the first time, be began to turn his | 


thoughts to political subjects. From 
London, too. he made occasionol excur- 
sions to various parts of France, Germa- 
ny, and Holland, for which last country, 
he always, like another great man, Des- 
cartes, expressed a decided preference; 
charmed, no doubt, with the sight of the 
happiness and prosperity of the Dutch, 
then enjoying the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, to which his own coun 
trymen were, at that time, unhappily 
strangers, 
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The plan of the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding is said to have been formed 
as early as the year 1670, although it was 
not carried into complete execution till 
the year 1687, when he availed himself 
‘ of the leisure which his exile in Holland 
afforded to complete his long meditated 
design.’ Soon after the revolution, how- 
ever, he returned to England, and 
lished the first edition of his welt te 
1690. The detached and carplim-sort of 
manner, if we may be permitted to say so, 
in which this wonderful performance was 
composed, is stated in the Prefaratory 
Epistle to the Reader, and is too singular 
a fact in literary history to be here omit- 
ted. * Were it fit to trouble thee with 
the history of this Essay, I should tel} 
thee, that five or six friends meeting at 
my chamber, and discoursing on a sub- 
ject very remote from this, found them- 
selves quickly at a stand by the difficul- 
ties that rose on every side. After we 
had a while puzzled ourselves, without 
coming any vearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us, it came into 
my thoughts that we took a wrong course; 
and that, before we set ourselves upon 
inquiries of that nature, it was necessa- 
ry to examine our own abilities, and see 
what objects our understandings were, 
or were not, fitted to deal with, This 
| proposed to the company, who all readi- 
ly assented, and thereupon it was agreed 
that this should be our firstinquiry. Some 
hasty and undigested thoughts, on a sub. 
had never before considered, 
which I set down against our next meet. 
ing, gave the first entrance into this dis- 
course, which having been tous begun 
by chance, was continued by entreaty; 
written by incoherent parcels; and, after 
long intervals of neglect. resumed again, 
as my humour or occasions permitied; 
and at last, in a retirement, where an 
attendance on my health gave me lei- 
sure, it was brought into that order thou 
now seest it.”” * This discontinued way 
of writing,’ as Mr. Locke himself de- 
scribes it, would seem to account io a 
satisfactory manner for many of the pe-~ 
culiarities of the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding, one of which is, that * it is 
the fourth and last book alone which 
bears directly on the author’s principal 
object;’ and that, in this book, there are 
few, if any, references to the preceding 
parts of the Essay. The author himself, 
indeed, informs us, that ‘when he first 
put pen to paper, he thought all he should 
have to say on this matter would have 
been contained in one sheet of paper; 
but the farther he went, the larger prog- 
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pect he bad; new discoveries led him still 
on; and so it grew insensibly to the bulk 
it now appearsin.’ From all which, we 
should be led to conclude, that, in the 
order of composition, the last book was 
first written, and that the other parts of 
the Essay were gradually developed in 
the author’s mind while occupied with 
the original subject of inquiry. It may 
likewise be observer here, that the in- 
quiries contained in the first and second 
books are more of a scholastic and ab- 
stract nature than those which we meet 
with in the sequel of the work; and that 
the third book, ‘ by far the most impor- 
tant of the whole, where the nature, the 
use, and the abuse of language are sv 
clearly and happily illustrated, seems 
from Locke’s own account, to have been 
asort of after-thought: and the two ex- 
cellent chapters on the Association of 


Ideas, and on Enthusiasm, (the former of 


which has contributed as much as any 
thing else in Locke’s writings, to the 
subsequent progress of metaphysical 
philosophy,) were printed, for the first 
time, in the fourth edition ot the Essay.’ 
To the manner in which the Essay on 
Human Understanding has been shown 
to have been composed, and to the conse- 
quent immethodical and arbitrary dispo- 
sition of the materials, are undoubtedly 
to be ascribed those frequent unqualified 
Propositivas and apparent anumalies and 
contradictions which obtrude thermselves 
on the attention of the diligent student, 
and which have been eagerly pounced 
upon by the numerous adversaries and 
opponents of Mr. Locke, in order to se- 
cure the weight of his authority to give 
currency to doctrines which he had 
never dreamed of as deducible from bis 
own opinions, and which be would have 
been the first mau to disavow and con- 
demo. Ip many cases, however, a lith 
more patience, and a grain of honesty, 
might have satisfied these individuals 
that the incongruities upon which they 
were so prone to expatiate, would, in a 
great majority of instances, have either 
entirely vanished, or, at least, been 
greatly modified and exienuaied, had 
one part of Mr. Locke’s perfurmance 
been Inade the interpreter of the rest. 
Yet it oust be confessed, that these ex- 
ponential and qualifying claus+s aod limi- 
tations are frequently tu be found at 
great distances from the doctrines which 
they respectively modify, and that they 
are to be discovered ouly by those who 
seek the truth in the love of it, «nd 
whose great object is, not to accumulate 
materials for controversy, but to acquire 
or disseminate useful knowledge, In 
judging of an author like Mr. Locke, 
*the captiousness of verbal criticism’ 
ought to yield to the exercise of a better 
principle, prompting us to seek for op- 
portubities of praise rather than of ceu- 
sure, and to be mure desirous to culiate 
questionable passages and reconcile ap- 
parent inconsistencies, than w exagge- 





rate partial defects and to. generalize 
incidental errors. 
With that bearish dogmatism ingrain- 
ed in his nature,‘ arburton asserts, that 
the Essay on tiuman Understardiug, on 
its first appearance, * had neither follow- 
ers por aduirers, por hardly a singie 
«upprover.’ Now the bisbup of Glouces- 
ter is contradicted, almost in express 
terms, by lord Staitesbury, » bo bad uo 
aflection for Locke, but.on the contrary , 
whose ill-nature towards the genilest, 
most placable, and must generous vi 
human beings, does no sort uf credit te 
his inemory, otherwise overloaded with 
much well-merited opprobrium; * 1 an 
nut sorry,’ Says the author of the Chara:- 
levistics to uve of his Correspoudents, 
‘that } lent you Lecke’s Lssay, a book 
that may as well qualify men tor bu-iness 
and the world, as for the sciences anda 
university. No one has done more to- 
wards the recalling of philusephy from 
barbarity into use and practice of the 
world, and into the company of the bet 
ter and polite sert, who might weil be 
ashamed of it in i> oiher dress. No one 
has opened a better and clearer way to 
reasoning.” In addition tu the obvious 
inferenc to be derives trom thas passage 
it may be meniioned that oo less than 


Jour editions of the work were printed 


in len years, and teree others in four 
more, an incidcatal ;root oi which ts. 
that the author reters iv the sixth editio 

in the Epistic to tie Revder prefixed to 
all the sul.sequeni inpressions. betor 
the year 1748, no less than Uhirtees 
editions hac been given to the public. 
Is ut possible that the commentator oi 
the Dunciad could have been ignoract 
of these conclusive facts, when he 
seried, that, ‘at the tire Mr. Lock: 
first published his Essay. he bad nether 
vliowers por adwurers, and batdly a sin- 
gle approver?” Laless in the tmotanes 
of the publications of Mr. Stewart him- 
self, such a rapid succession of editions 
is quite unexampled in the history ot 
inetaphysics; and wt onght oot to be for 
gotten, in stating this resembiance, what 
a‘vantages aud acconiplishments, in 
point of skill, taste, and tact, in Compo- 
sition, and what varied and almost in- 
finite richnes~ and splendour of illustra- 
tion combine to repuer the Philosophicat 
Works of the author before us, wot 
merely the must popular of any that have 
ever issued from the press, bul even to 
raise them to the rank of classical mo- 
dels in the particular scicnee which the 
author has so successiully cultivate’. 
‘To a person,’ says Mr. 8., * who reads 
with attention and candour the work in 
question, it is much more asy to enter 
into the prejudices which at first opposed 
themselves Lo its complete success, than 
to conceive how it should su soon have 
acquired its just celebrity. Something, 
1 suspect, must be ascribed to the po 

litical importance which Mr. Locke had 
previously acquired as the champion of 
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religious toleration; as the great apostle 
of the rey olution; aod as the intrepid op- 
poser of a tyranny which had récently 
been overthrown.’ 

Mr. Locke’s Essay was no less suc- 
ces-ful on the continent than in his own 
country, The eagerness with which 
every thing ;roceeding from the pen of 
the author of the Letie,s on Tu-eration 
may be\suppused tou bave been read by 
those numerous and enlightened iudi- 
viduals who had been ex patriated by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, con- 
joined with the circumstance of Coste’s 
excellent French Translation having 
appeared much about the same ume, 
may be supposed to have greatly contri- 
buted to render the work popular. 1 is, 
however, curious to remark, that, al- 
though Locke was persoually und ex- 
tensively koown in Holiand, the work 
does pot appear to have been much read 
in that conntry beyond the immediate 
circle of the author's friends: which may 
be accounted for by the great favour 
with which the Cartesian Philosophy had 
jest begun to be regarded in the Nether- 
sands, where it had at first met with such 
resulnte opposition. lo Germany the 
case was nearly similar. At this ume, 
leibnitz (who had contracted some un- 
accountable jealousy towards Mr 
tocke) had reached the zenith of his 
titerary and scientific reputation, and 
was looked up to (if we may employ the 
reverent expressions of baron Grimm) 
as the intailible Head of the Holy Phi- 
losupbieat Church in that country. It 
was in Switzerland that Locke’s real 
merits were first discriminated and ap- 
preciated as the reader will find, by 
consulting the preface to the sensible 
performance of De Crousaz,whourn Pope, 
in revenge for his acute expusition of 
the slender metaphysics of the ¢ ssay om 
Man, ha. horvoured with a conspicucus 
plece in the Dunriad. In a letter to 
Horace Walpole, Voltaire clains the 
meri of having been the first who mace 
known te his countrymen Mr. Locke’s 
verformance, of which be speaks ia 
terms of such unqualified and extrava- 
gant commendation, as to justily the 
suspicion that be was but slenderly, if 
at all, acquainted with the book which 
he appears so cager to eulogize.-—— 

Locke seul a déveluppé L’Intendement 
Humain, dans uv livre ou ul n'y que des 
verites; et ci qui rend Pouvrage parfait, 
toutes ces verites sont claires.’ The strik- 
iug coincwence between many of the 
loctrines of Locke and Gasseudi could 
hardly have been overlooked by the ad- 
mirers and followers of the latter; espe- 
cially if we consider that the translation 
of Co-te, above alluded to, must have 
rendered the opivions of the t nglish 
inetaplysician easily accessible to bis 
countrymen, and that, at this time, the 
essay on Human Understanding was 
well known on other parts of the con- 
linent. ‘ One thing is certain,’ however, 
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(we employ the words of our author) 
¢ that, long before the middle of the last 
century, the Essay on Human Under- 
standing was vot only read by the learn- 
ed, but had made its way into the cir- 
cles of fasion at Paris. In what man- 
ner this is to be accounted for, itis uot 
easy tosay: but the fact will not be dis- 
puted by those who are at ail aequainied 
with the history of French Literature.’ 
Toenter at large into the particular 
doctrines on the subject of the Origin of 
our Ideas, either promulgated by Locke 
himself, or ascribed to him by such of his 
disciples as Condillac, Dideret, and 
Horne Tooke, is obviously incompatible 
with the limits to which. in this briefand 
therefore imperfect notice, we are ne- 
eessarily confined: but we cannot, never- 
theless, disiniss the subject without a 
word or two in reference to the mon- 
strous absardities which have at various 
times, and by dillerent writers, beeu 
grafied on the Lockiau Theory, and a 
few cursory remarks as to the special 
merits and defects of the classification in 
the Essay ov Humav Understanding. 
The expression of Condillac, that * ou 
ideas are votling bul transformed senso- 
tions,” and the more expanded statemeni 
of Didervi, that ** every ifea must neces. 
sarily, when broughi to it» state of ulti- 
mate decomposition, resolve tisel! inte 
a sensible representation Or picturc;”’ 
[this is precisely the pervading priveiot 
of the analytical tnavestizaitens in it 
Diversions of Purley;} and * stuce ever, 
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thing in our andersian ting has heen iu. | 
troduced there by the channel of sensa- | 


tion, whatever proceeds out of the uncder- 
standing is either chinecrieal, or must be 
able, in returning by the tame road, to 
reattach iiself to its sensible archetype” 
as well as the allegation’ of Condorcet, 


“by ouiward objccts, that are extrinsical 
tothe wind; and its owa operations pro- 
cgeding from powers intrinsical, and 
proper to itself, which, when reflected on 
by itself, become also objects of its con- 
temptation, are, as t bave said, The origi- 
nal of all our knowledge.” (Essay on 


tlum. Under. pp. 79—80. Lond. 1753.) . 


Nurucrous passages of the same tenor aod 
impore with Ube above might be produced 
froin the Essay, and, in poiot of fact, Mr. 
Stewart has marshalled a whole array of 
them m his elegant pages; sufficient, 
in leed, to convince the most determin 
ed follower of Diderot or Tooke, that 
their masters have totally mistaken, 
er, what is noless probable, misinter- 
preted the meauing of Mr. Locke ou the 
subject of the Originof our Ideas. It 
sannot be suposed that we should stop 
here, to atternpt to refute the sceptical 
conclusions thet hove heen drawa, by 
various writers, both in France and 
England, from this mistaken view, or 
erroneous interpretation, of some un- 
enarded passages in Mr. Locke’s Essay. 
Hlis, indeed, is the less necessary, as 
Reid, Beattie, and particularly Mr. 
stewart, have already effected this de- 
irable object in the ablest and most 
atistactory moanner.  Suflice it to ob- 
erve, that, when Mr. Locke resolved 
the elements of all our knowledge into 
ifeas of sensation and reflection, his 
ihcory is liable to be effectually assail- 
ed, not so much from its erroneous, as 
from is defective, classification. There 
re ideas inthe burman mind whieh can- 
ot. without the ereatest violence to lan- 
nave, and to the common sense of 


! mookiod, be arranwed under either of the 


| Heetion, ; 


that ** Locke was the first who proved | 


that all our ideas are compounded ot 
scnsations;” must all be rewarded as 
very erroneous, not to say danrerous, 
exposiions of Mr. Locke's theery, 


which, moreover, is eiiher grossly mice | 


represenied, or totally imisuaderstuod 
by the writers above alluded to, who 
seem to have taken certain dogrnas for 
grante!, as originated by Locke, with- 
oui giving themselves the trouble to as- 
certain their accuracy or inaccuracy by 
an inspectiva of bis works. This will 
be setin the clearest light by the follow- 
ing passage: ** If it shall be demanded, 
When a man begins to have any ideas? 
I thiok the true answer is, When he 
first has any sensation. For since (here 
appear not to be any ideas in the mind, 
before the senses have conveyed any, | 
conceive that ideas io the understanding 
are coeval with sensation. In time, 
however, the mind comes to reflect on 
its own operations, about the ideas got 
by sensation, aud thereby stores itself 


_ with anew set of ideas, which 1 cali 


Ideas of Reflection. These are the Im- 
- pressions that are made onour senses 





eotegories above nawed. The term Ke- 
sem, loyed by Locke, nearly, 
if not aliogeiher, synonymous with the 
term Conscivusness, as applied by later 
philusophers, and means that knowledge 
whieh the mind tinitively has of its own 
operctions; for the tern Reflection, under 
eny other application of it, would imply 
an operation of tbe judgment, and that, 
again, would tuvelve the netion of Propo- 
sitions, every act of the judgment being e- 
quivalentloanatinnativeor negative pro. 
porilion: which meaning would, in tie in- 
siance before us, be ab-urd and ridicu- 
lous.¢ Assaming, Uren, this definition of 
ihe term as correct, it follows that the 
intuitive and certain knowledge which 
the mind has of its own operatiuns, can- 
not be accurately described as an origi- 
nal source of ideas, excepting in so tar 
as it brings the mind acquainted with 
those ideas wifich existed previously in 
itself, and which can no more be separat- 
ed from the essential constitution of the 
thinking principle within us, than mat- 
ter can be conceived witout the prima- 
ry quality of extention. The remaining 
liok, in the chain of classification, and 
which was obviously omitted by Locke, 
it was reserved for the German philoso. 
pher, Kant, to supply; and he has demon- 








strated thatthere are ideas inthe mind 
independently of either sensation or re- 
flection; and which, arising from the 
constitution of the mind itself, and bear- 
ing no relation to antecedent sensation, 
or subsequent consciousness, except as 
mere occasions of developement, but be- 
ing, in fact, identified with the essence 
of the uudersianding itself, he has appro- 
priately denominated Ipeas or Pure 
Reason. It will not be pretended, for 
example, that the complex ideas involy- 
e| in the following elementary proposi- 
tions are the result of either sensation 
or reflection in the sense ascribed to that 
word by all those philosophers who have 
employed.it upon the same analogy with 
Mr. Locke:—* Itis impossible to be ip 
a state of existence and non-exisience 
at the same moment of time:”—“* What- 
ever is, is:”— A body canuot pass from 
a state of rest to motion, or from motion 
io rest, except in time,” &e. &c. But 
it may be said, and truly, that, in the 
first and third of these propositions, the 
idea of Lime is volved, and is necessa- 
ry to the developement of the elementa- 
ry priociple, while it is apparent that 
we come by the idea of time, by the aid 
of memory, which enables us to attend 
to intervals, and to mark successions. 
That there is more involved in the idea 
of time than mere sequence of incre- 
ments, we firmly believe; but, passing 
from this, it will hardly be denied, that 
the truth of these propositions does not 
depend on reflection. They are true, 
though man bad never been created a 
,ercipient of truth, and anterior to all 
consciousness, We are conscious of 
ihein solely because they are true, as we 
are oi their opposites, solely because 
they are false. The consciousness, or 
the knowledge which the mind has of its 
owno operations, is one thing, and the 
eternal truth of the proposition another. 
We are only conscious of tue existence 
of the idea, buat the truth, or falsehood, 
depends on its being an Idea of Pure 
Reason (as it has been called), which 
canpot but be perceived and acknow- 
ledged by every rational creature the 
moment it is enunciated in the form ofa 
proposition. Hence Mr, Locke’s theory 
errs ia defect, and makes no account of 
a large class of our ideas which spring 
up in the mind the moment an occasion 
is furnished, because, to use a homely 
but expressive phrase, they are part and 
parcel of the mind itself. 


Lady Morgan’s Letter to the Re- 
viewers of “ Italy.” 
Continued from page 808.) 

And here I might rest the merits 
of my cause, nor wear out the pa- 
tience of the umpire I have chosen, 
by going farther into that tissue of 
dull malignity and clandering igno- 
rance,* which makes the “ benefit 


* Among “ the miserable trash indited 
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of the strictures” on “Italy” in 
the Edinburgh Magazine, and which 
is, in fact, a “brief abstract” of all 
other attacks on my work. And if 
I do once more “draw my arrow to 
my head,” it is not in my own de- 
fence! Itis in the cause of one, on 
whom I have most unintentionally 


drawn down the most unmanly, | 


most libellous, and most unfounded 
attack, that ever was levelled ata 
female character, in the pages of a 
periodical publication. ‘This is not 
the place to pause and mark the 
origin and describe the object, and 
the end, of all literary criticism; to 
refer to the times of Longinus and 
Horace—of Vida and Bo:leau—of 


Roscommon and Buckingham—or | 


even to the epoch when periodical 
Reviews succeeded to individual 
criticism, and were first founded in 
England by such men as Smollett, 
Franklin, and Priestley. These are 
all great names. They belonged to 


J 


men of eminent genius, devoted to 


the true interests of literature and | 


public taste! men who, having in 
their own immortal works proved 


their capacity for the high calling | 


they pursued, were 


‘** Supreme in judgment as in wit,” | 


and 


“* Might boldly censure, as they boldly | 


writ.” 
Their strictures, however, were con- 
fined to works, not directed to per- 
sons! ‘They reviewed books, not 
authors! and applied their critical 


acumen to literary errors, and not | : , , 
_as the editors and proprietors of the 
| 3 . 

| Edinburgh Magazine have permit- 


. ° | ted one of their writers to give to ; 
founded a new era in the | ted one of the : a to give to a 


to human infirmities.* 

The first number of the Quarterly 
Review 
history of literary criticism, and 
young and insignificant as [ then 
was, Jt was chosen as the subject of 





by this woman, this ignorant and foolish | 


woman,” are placed, as words unknown, 
** caducity”’—** adhesion” —* domestici- 
ty”—* Romanticism,” (the desigaation 


of a literary sect in Italy, of which a his- | 
tory is given in the work reviled)—* ul- | 


tramontane,” and many other words the 
reviewer supposes I coined:—* ductile 
dulness,”’ a phrase of Pope’s, he calls 
nonsense, and so on with the rest: this 
however, is the way I have been always 
reviewed. 

* When the unfortunate Mary Robin- 
son read the attack of Mr. Gifford, who, 
in reviewing her works, exposed her in- 
firmities, she is said to have exclaimed, 
“ Earth hide me!”—her prayer was 
heard! 

+ The Quarterly, alluding lately to 








an experiment which was to prove 
the possibility of hunting down 
principles and books obnoxious to 
the spirit in which that publication 
was got up, by bringing in calumny, 
invective and misrepresentation, to 
the aid of critical strictures and lite- 
rary observation. The plan was 
followed up from time to time, in 
various publications, and with va- 
rious success, according to the nerves 
and spirit of the chosen victun to 
which it was applied. It seut the 
sens‘tive, the ingenious Keates, to 
an early grave! It first struck at 
the reputation, and then at the life, 
of the unfortunate Scott! The cow- 
ardly and the cold-blooded, who, 
secure in anonymous ambuscade, 
and indemnified, as it is too reasona- 
bly supposed, by their high employ- 
ers, for any pecuniary damages they 
might* incur by their libellous at 

tacks on private character—of such 
men, each, and all, it may be said 
that their dark bile—their constitu- 
tional cruelty—their malady, or 
their malice, must have found vent 
somewhere, and that “ S°’ils n’avai- 
ent pas ccrit, ils auraient ¢te assas- 
sivs.”’ They have, however, taken 
up the safer, if not the better trade. 
But still, not even in that “ Boss of 
Billingsgate”’ the Quarterly-—to 


| whose editor, Woman seems a crea 


ture of natural antipathy! —not even 
in the bloodstained pages of Bla: k- 
wood’s publication, have such epi- 
thets been applied te a female, of 
any description (even of the worst 


woman who is not an author-—with 


' whom a literary criticism could have 


had nothing to do—and who is a 
gentlewoman—a princess—and, ac- 
cording to the Jacobite principles of 
Toryism, is the legitimate queen 
dowager of England—I mean Said: 
sa, princess of Stolberg, countess 
D Albany, widow of the late James 
Edward Stuart, the last of the Pre- 
tenders. The paragraph here al- 





that attack, supposes Imight then have 
heen young; and the Quotidienne of Au- 
gust 4, 1821, (the ** New Times” of 
france) improving on this hint, observes, 
“ft ady Morgan, long tems counue dans 
le siecle dernier, sous le nom de Miss 
Owenson,” &c. &.—“ long known in 
the /ast century by the name,” &c. &c. 

* See the account of the damages 
paid by editors of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, in the Scotsmaa. 





luded to in the Edinburgh Magenine 
is as follows: 


** Lady Morgan would persuade us that 
the countess of D’Albany, was the wife, 
and not the #ARLor of Victor Alfieri, 
merely because this poetical mad-cap 
thought fit, in one of his wild humours, 
to honour her with the epithets of La 
Donna mia, (La mia Donna). The 
reason of this assertion of falsehood, 
which every one knew to be such, was, 
that THIS ADULTERESS on one occasion 
deigned to converse with Milavi from 
her box at the opera, and to talk of Al- 
fieri, an honour which she could not do 
less than repay, by a paltry and mMENDA- 
cious attempt to whitewash a strumpet 
who had dishonoured the fast branch of 
the royal house of Stuart. It is univer- 
sally known in Italy, as Dr. Moore has 
long ago informed us, that Alfieri’s con- 
nexion with the countess of Albany was 


| jastof that simple and convenient sort 


which generally obtains in the land of 
Cecisbeos (Cecishbei) and Cavalieri Ser- 
venti. We may, therefore, dismiss this 
Fornarina, as lady Morgan, but for the 
words of con‘escension at the opera, 
would have called her, with the slender 
cere mony which our country 
to ladies of her caste.* Lady Morgan 
farther tells us, for she is determined to 
make a case, that the husband was ‘ bru- 
ial.’ Certainly a husband that refuses 
to pander to the libidinous propensities 
of his faithful wife, deserves to be pillo- 
ried as * brutal.” When a husband has 
once been injured, he is sure to be abused 
by all women of loose morals!” 


ace ords 


Upon the language of this para- 
graph I shall say not one word; but 
{ owe it to the countess D Albany 
to state, that when I was in Italy, 
(and I call upon lord Burghersh, 
the British minister at the court of 


Florence, to bear witness to the 
truth of what | state) that lady was 
held by the British and ‘Tuscan go- 
vernments in the highest considera- 


| 
! 


} 


tion; receiving marked attention 
from the British ambassador and 
his lady, and from the grand duke 
and archduchess, his daughter; visit- 
ed in form by all the royal and all 
the distinguished personages who 
came to Florence; and presiding 
over a circle the most illustrious by 
rank, by talent, and by virtue, to be 
found in any house in Europe.t 





* Raphael’s Fornarina was so called 


| from her being the daughter of a furnaro, 


or baker. Nothing can justify the gross 


| perversion of applying this epithet toa 
| daughter of the house of Stolberg. 


+ Among the distinguished persons 


| whom I remember to have seen in the 


saloons of Madame D’Albany, in my 


' last visits to her, were their royal bigh- 
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And now, my “lord of literary 
misrule!” my CHronomastix! my 
anonymous assailant of the Edin- 
burgh Magazine or Literary Mis- 
cellany, I dismiss you!! You may 
back your hobby, and retire from 
the lists, grateful for the distinction 
which has been accorded you in 
being thus preeminently held up to 
public derision, as best representing 
the corps to which you belong. 

** Away!—wretched Impostor! 

Self-loving Graggart!- 
Scorn of all the Muses! 

Go revel with thy ignorant admirers; 

Let worthy names alone.” 

For you, Messrs. Constable and 
Co. whose names appear prefixed 
to a work, to which the ‘lt onsons 
and the Dopsteys would scarcely 
have lent theirs, [ call upon you for 
your thanks. It is not improbabie 
that your Literary Miscellany, but 
for me, might have been confined to 
the admiration of the tea-table cote- 
ries of obscure villages, or the sub- 
scription reading rooms of provin 
cial towns*; or those stil! lesser but 











nesses the prince and princess royal of 
Denmark, (the princess is heir to the 
throne, and daugliter of Matilda of Eag- 
land, sister to his late majesty) their roy- 
al highnesses the duke and duchess of 
Wirtemberg, bis hichness the prince of 
Mecklenbers, the duke and duchess of 
Alva-erwick, [nephew and niece to the 
countess D’ Albany]. To these and other 
illustrious foreigners were added the 
whole of the British aristocracy then re 
sident at Florence [a most numerous and 
brilliant circle] who were most generally 
presented to ‘he countess by the British 
minister. The countess D’ Albany never 
goes out of her own house in the even- 
ings. Even her visits to the archduchess 
are paid in the morning. She told me 
she had not been at the opera for twenty 
years. So much for the anecdote of my 
gratitude for the notice “she honoured 
me wit): from her opera-box.”  T blush 
to enter into such particulars, where a 
person of Madame D’Albany’s rank and 
years is concerned. With respect to the 
first ranks of Enropean society it is un- 
necessary—for to that class she is uni- 
versally known; but I owe it to her and 
to myself, that po class shonld remain ig- 
norant of the foulness of the attack made 
on her, merely to wound me. 

* Great efforts are made in a Sunday 
ministerial print, ** The Guardian,”’ to 
keep the Edinburgh Magazine afloat. 
Both are supported by my old ‘ sworn 
foes” of the Quarterly. Extracts from 
the article on * [taly,” vere copied from 
the Ediaburgh into the ‘* Guardian,” for 
the special edification of its Sunday read- 
ers; for, zealous in the work of personal 
defamation and party rancour, 








pretending circles of “ benign ce- 
ruleans” who put up with “ the 
cheap and dirty’ of second-rate 
monthly critical Reviews! But now 
I prefix the prize article of your 
Magazine to the front of volumes 
destined to circulate through Eu- 
rope, through America, and to reach 
all British colonies wherever British 
enterprise has placed them. My 
French publisher shall affix your 
“Review on Italy,’? done into the 
dialect of les Halles, to the second 
edition of his translation; and, thus 
preserved, your Magazine may be 
quoted by future and foreign literati, 
as a curious specimen of the low 
state to which criticism and periodi 
cal publication were brought in 
Great Britain by parry spit, in 
the beginning of the 19th century, 
and, still more, it may serve asa 
proof of the contempt in which such 


** Sunday shines no Sabbath-day” 
to these soi-disant supporters of re/igion 
and sovtal order. In a late number of 
the **GuaARpIANn” it is observed, in its 
culoginm on the Edinburgh Magazine, 
* There is a great deal of sound sense, 
and judicious criticism, in this periodtcal 
work”'!!!—Of ihe sound sense, the ex- 


tracts here given of the “ Review of 


ltaly,”’ [nearly the whole of the article] 
may saffice; and of the judiciousness o; 
the criticism, it may be observed, that 
nothing like an analysisof the work criti 
cised is attempted! nothing said on its 
scope, nature, or object, or of the style 
or character of iis details,—no fair spe- 
chmens ave brought forward, for or 
against it; and the whole * judicious cri- 
ticismm” of the ‘* Guardian’s”’ protegée, 
amvunts to a furious tirade against a 
chosen victim, made up of gross false 
hoods, coarse invectives, and the calling 
of names which better belong to the 
peculiar warfare of St. Giles’s than to 
the pages of a literary Review. What, 
however, is most curious in all this, is, 
the close affiliation of these black bands; 
these periodical marauders upon faime, 
character, and reputation.—It is some 
of the leading “ chefs de hrigands” ot 
the Quarterly, who have enrolled a divi- 
sion of their corps, 

“The cankers of a calm world,” 
under the baoner of the ‘* Guardian,” 
who supply the Edinburgh Magazine! 
contribute to the Courier! and direct 
the operations of the whole of the minis- 
terial press, and if they sometimes 
“ Lead their ragamuflins where they are 

pepper’d,” 
their defeat in one instance, only origi- 
nates a new plan of attack in another.— 
They “ change but the name,” and then 


*“ Thecreature’s at its dirty work again.” 





works were held by contemporary 
writers—even by one whom they 
most reviled, and that one—a Wo- 
man! 

In dismissing the Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine, a word may be said concern- 
ing the British Critic, which, in its 
review of “ Italy,”? gleaned much of 
its raw material from the pages | 
have just examined—The British 
Critic is edited by a clergyman, its 
contributors are clergymen, and its 
readers are said to be exclusively 
clergymen! From such “ spirits 
pure,” much might have been ex- 
pected, and whatever, in their opi- 
nions, were my “ manifold sins,” 
still I might have hoped more from 
their Christian mildness, than from 
the uncharitable severity of my lai- 
cal judges.—To their pages belong- 
ed atone of evangelical reproof! a 
pious effort to lead the sinner to re- 
pentance! a fair summary of errors, 
and a gentle exhortation to recant 
them! I might have expected this 
the more, because all the heterodoxy 
of my work is confined to a prefe- 
rence of Christianity to human sub- 
stitutions and depravations—the 
New ‘Testament “ without com- 
ment,” to the British Critic—and 
the Apostles and Fathers of the pri- 
mitive church, to the Cardinals and 
Canterburys of more canting times. 

The review of Ltaly, however, in 
the British Critic, is not Evangeli- 
cal! the Reverend Reviewer declares 
himself, it is not even to be, what 
all reviews ought to be, “analytic,” 
he meaus it, he says, “to be rather 
syuth-tic;” and the following pas- 
sage, copied verbatim from page 113, 
(August 1821) affords aspecimen of 
his notion of that term: 

‘it is a sight” (says the Reverend 
teviewer) “right pleasant to behold, 
when man and wife differ very much 
from cat and dog, when the opposite 
clements of male and female disposition 
are so equally intermingled that the 
mat: imonial animal, which is the produce 
of tve two, seems to possess more of in- 
dividuality than of composition.” 

This paragraph is curious, as com- 
ing from a Protestant divine; that 
it should be a “ sight right pleasant, 
that man and wife should differ from 
(those proverbial opponents) cat and 
dog,” may be an opinion of the Re- 
verend gentleman's, drawn froma 
fatal experience of its rarity; though 
I seek not to penetrate the “ secrets 
of the’ parsonage “house.” But, 
the figurative term of a “ matrime- 
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nial animal,” though haply “ right 
ane seems rather a light and 
aical expression, as applied to that 
“ honourable estate, which signifies 
unto us the mystical union between 
Christ and his church.” 

This “ synthetical” debut, how 
ever, of the Reverend reviewer, is 
only intended as an attack—not on 
my book—but on my attachment to 
my husband, on the coincidence of 
our opinions, aud the unity of our 
sentiments, which his Reverence,iu 
a tone of what he thinks “ right plea- 
sant” irony, terms an happy “an- 
drogynous organization”—* a beau- 
titul accord of intellectual herma 
phroditism!” For “ man and wife” 
not to live “like cat and dog” may 
be a palpable innovation (in the 


radical reform, and a vile attack 
upon the social system!—it may be 


a state which he and (to use his own | 


phrase) his “conjugal yoxe-rev- 
Low” may never have endured;-- 


but surely, whatever may have been | 


his own private sentiments on the 


subject, it is hardly accordant with | 


the sanctimonious gravity of that 
“church and state” breviary, the 
Bririsu Critic, to make married 
happiness and unity the subject of 
a sustained and “right pleasant” 
ridicule, through two whole pages 
and a half. 

Included in this “ Synthetical”’ 
attack upon the poor “ matrimonial 


equal importance and severity: the 
one “ touching” my husband's name; 
the objection made to it being, that 
itmay confound him (with those 
unlearned in the Red-book) with a 
ts iy 


writes himself Sir Charles,” 


/ 
(Says 


the Reverend Reviewer); “we need - 


not inquire how far the worthy Ba- 
ronet is pleased. What will Jrs. 
Grundy say to this?” 

The other crime a.leged against 
me is, my husband’s profession! — 
for “tis in vain to conceal it—he is 
a Cambridge graduate physician! a 
eircumstance which affords the ** un- 
gentle dulness” of my Reverend Re- 
viewer a peg to hang a joke upon, 
by an application of the woro-out 
ine, 

“ A knight, hight of the burning pes- 
tle.” 

These personal attacks, which 
“ follow close,” and are too dull and 
tedious to re-copy, the Reviewer in 





| mistaken advocates as this. 
Reviewer then proceeds to show, | 
by misquoting and misrepresenting | 


| in'ormation,” &c. &e. &e. 
‘grave and deliberate faistfications 
| of an author's text, may be part. ol 
| the “ Ghurch polity: if this be the 
animal” there are two others of | 


Baronet,” who “ genuinely | 





the “ British Critic” calls “ keeping 
clear of the analytic.’ He then 
proceeds to inform his readers that 
he also means, in his review on Ita- 
ly, to “reject all superfluous orna 


ment, all the arabesque of anecdote, | 
piquant bon mot, private memoirs, | 
But even those “ po- | 


Ke. He. Fe.” 


tent, grave, and reverend sighors, 


his habitual readers, might perhaps | rea 
amination 


have been just as well pleased to 


have found * the arabesque of anec- | 
pol. te an arguer, that almost every 
word he says makes lor his opponent; 
that | 
| before the public. 
‘is not a_ professional reviewer, be 
_seems sufficiently practised ia the 


dote,” the “ piquant bm mot,”’ quot 
ed in his pages, as that violent {i- 
rade against that “ monster,” 
“matrimonial animal,” conjugal 
unity in sentiment and opinion, 
which, whatever may be the private 


feelings of their everences of the | 
| Barrisa Curric, may not induce | 
Reverexd’s opinion), a symptom of | 


them to crier au scandal! and to feel 
the “Church in danger” from such 


every line he touches on, that we 
(the matrimonial 
without paying for our viciu (s;” 
that “an introduction to the Casino 
Nabile of Milan, is like going to 


i drink tea at Cumberland Gacdeus;” 


that “the apothecaries of the worth 
of Italy have their attainments mix 
ed up with philosophy and general 
‘These 


case, the interests of “ social order” 


| are at stake, and the author sacrific- | 
| ed, like the victim of former times, 
| may writhe, but cannot resist, under | 


the knife of the high priest, who 
performs the rites of immolation, 
‘The Reviewer having hiated that 


I kept bad society as well as good, | 
that | was ill received by the great, | 


and I was well received by tie 


lowly, because, says the Reverend | 
aml d-licate Reviewer, “the cont | 
of a Nobile is the feast of a Cittadi- | 


no,” sums up my character as an 


author, and the naiure of my work, 


thus synthetically reviewed, by the 

lullowing quotation ~ 

* Therewith she spew’d out of BER FIL- 
THY MAW 

4 floud of poison, horrible and black; 

Her vomrr full of bookes and papers 
was.” 

Having thus for the present set- 
tled a part of my account with, the 
prafessional reviewers, it remains 


only to make a very few remarks | 


animal) “ lived | 





on the pamiphiet already alluded to, 
published under the titie of “ Ob- 
servations upon the Calumnies and 
Misrepresentations in lady Mor- 
gan’s ‘Italy,’ respecting the Bri- 
tish transactions in that country in 
1814-.5;" a work attributed to a 
Military Officer, Tam, however, 
but little disposed to trespass on the 
readers patience, vy a detailed ex- 
of this work; because, 
like Mrs. Malaprop, my critic is so 


and because the whole question is 
[this gentieman 


craft; and has condescended (as far 
as any thing bearing the appearance 


of ventieman can do so) to adopt its 
| jargon 
The | 


and = persiflage, seeming 
equally to regard a difference of po- 
liiical opinion, as.a sufficient cause 
for placing his opponent beyond the 
pale of huaan courtesies. The 
very title-page of his book, as ap- 
plied toa se joet upon which two 


‘honest opinigas might be heid, and 


appended to a work which contra- 
dicts wo material fact that could 
have come wilhita ihe coOnm.Zaace of 
ihe aethor | Hot in ite 
selia “calumny” and a “ misrepre- 


seu lation, 


e attacks, al 


is it least a ** discourte- 
sy,” Wich comes wil amore espe- 
cal ig very 
first charce a isa Waut of 
courtesy to lord Bentinck, Foe tie 
plivaie and petsonal chavacier of 
that Nobleman b have ie tighest 
respect; and 1 should be must sin- 
cerely grieved, Ut, in the heat of dis- 
cussion, L hiad “ travelied out of the 


race irom one Whose 


ie , 
aiiitest on 


irecord, to pen a siugle word that 


could hurt his leeliogs. but when 
av tadivulual enters upon a pablic 
office, he reuders limselc amenable 
iv the triuanal of public opinion; 
aud {do not think i have written 
vue sytiavle coins erumg lord Ben- 
tinck’s public coaduct in this in- 
stance, that has noc been asserted, 


| both in and out of Parliament, by 


persons, like wyself, having a per- 
sonal o- epistolary intercourse with 
the inhabitants of Italy, 

With respect, however, to the 
main point at issue between m 
anonymous opponent and myself, 
his own work is my best defence, 
it is no refutation of “ calumnies”— 
it is no contradiction of facts; but a 
mere special pleading upon the case; 
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and surely it is little creditable toa 
ministry, that its public policy 
should require to be defended upon 
verbal subtilties and equivucating 
distinctions. ‘The whole dispute, 
stripped of this casuistry, resolves 
itself into these points: Did the Eng. 
lish Goverument promise indepen 
dence to the Italians? and, if it did, 
did it keep its promise? 

Now the truth of my assertions, 
as to the first particular, is not im- 

ugned; and the consequences | 
ee thence drawn, are opposed on 
ly by a demurrer, that t (and the 
fialians with me) have m.staken the 
meaning of the term. ‘fhe follow- 
ing are the critic’s own words— 
« Now, admitting as we freely do, 
that iv these proclamations the Ita 
lian nation were told that the inde- 
pen lence of their native country 
woul) be the result of their exer- 
tions. ......- it will remain to be 
ascertained what this independence 
meant; and what former epoch ia 


Italian history was alluded tur” (p. | 


5&6.) 


Ihe term, however, is sus- 


ceptivle of but two siziifications; | 


that usiailv given to the word (an 
ex mMphion “from forel i] coutrous 
and mtert rence), or the state of the 
sovereignties before the Revolution. 
But whatever meaning diplomacy 
may affectto ussign tuitsewo vords, 
in order to conceal a wanton decep- 
tion, i will Lardiy have the 1ese- 
lence to sicfine ‘ independence the 


sutju_ation of Genoa to Piedmont, | 


Ip fact, however, the words used ta 
lord Bentinck’s proclamations were, 
Saciamo si che UV Mtalia cio dweuga 
che elu gia fu set suol T. MPL MiG 
Liokt. ‘tetus wake fialy what it 
Was iit its best days; 
respect to Genoa, could mean no- 
thine else but the restoration of its 


Republic in tts ancient purity. Up- 


on thisclemurrer, however, a second | ave d thit an acive resistance of 


is founded, namely, the impossibili- 
ty of fulfilling the promise thus in 
terpreted-—“ If = these —s mystical 
words, independence and former ap- 
piness, had no such meaning, and 
that Great Britain and the Lralians 
between them were to expel the 
French frow Italy, and then leave 
that country without any govern- 
ment at all, ....o¢ totake the Her 
culean task of forming the whole 
discordant mass into one monarchy, 
&c. we must unwillingly admit, that 
the government of Great Britain 


| stances, the defence of the allied 


which, with | 


| 





when they authorized, and her or- 


throne? or if this be too much, why 
did our cabinet deprive Genoa ot 
its legitimate sovereignty, and give 


gans when they issued, such procla- 
mations, were nothing less than 
madmen, or wliots, or rogues.” (p. 7.) 
Giving my opponent the full benefit 
of this alternative, which I, at least, 
never disputed) | can only leave 
the public to make its own commen- 
tary on the text of the proclama- 
tions, 

But, as if the critic were dissatis- 
fied with his own quibble, he pro- 
ceeds p. 8.) to argue that the Ita. 
lians, not having co-operated with 
their English and Austrian invaders, 
were not entitied to the benefits of 
the promised independence. What 


it toan usurper? But, above all, 
why did it issue the proclamatione 
which form the ground of this dis- 
cuvsion? This metaphysical ab- 
straction of “legitimacy,” full of 
sound, out signifying nothing, is ne- 
ver used but to cover fraud or vio- 
lence, and to rebut the great princi 
ple of a nation’s right to govern it- 
self. 

In p. 12. it is said, that “ the Em- 
peror of Austria’s being a tyrant is 
false.” It is not false. He who 
degree of co operation might be ex- | governs wie arm, his word alone. 
pected from a nation garrisoned by <p law—he who imprisons whom 
the French armies, | know not; but | he pleases, and takes what taxes he 
the effect of the proclamations was | pleases, is a tyrant; and the univer- 
certainly to paralyze any exertions | sal hatred of this Emperor's Jtalian 
which the Italians might have made | subjects confirms the appellation. 
against an enemy such as Austria,| Whatis added, “though perhaps if 
(the object of sx hua’red years’ | his subjects were more loyally dis- 
aversion) when coming as an open | posed, his rule might become less 
conqueror. But if there is any in- | severe,” is acold, unfeeling sarcasm, 
dividual so besotted as to believe | that would hardly be expected from 
that the most determined abandon- | a Turk. If the mass of the British 
ment of Napoleon’s system on the | people concur in thinking that Lom- 
partol the lralians, would have in- , bardy owes loyalty to Austria, it 
duced the \ustrians, “ in any pos- | would be well, at once, by an act of 
sible case, to lend themselves to’ sw pain to put an end to the 
ineasures” iivolving theirlegitimate Briti-h constitution, in order to pre- 
claims on Italy,—or would hove veut the high-minded and inde- 
caused the British cabinet to inter. pen ent few from consuming time, 
lere for the protection of Lialy from) means, health, and life, in a vain at- 
\ustrian aggression, | am willing tempt to avert inevitable despotism, 
that, with that individaal, my eri- n p. 15, itis asserted, that I false- 
tie’s arguvent shoul have irs full ly state the flag of independence to 
weight. Ip this, as in all ether in- have been displaved on the Bocchet- 
ta; a mountain, I believe, unforti- 
fied, where consequently no fl 
could be displayed. My critic must 
have knewn (if capable of under- 
standing English) that the expres- 
sion was equivalent to the common 
fizure, “the flag of England floats 
upon the Thames; the French en- 
sign flies upon the Seine.’ The 
fact 1s in itself indifferent, and I 
cannot but think it was seized upon 
for the sole purpose of misleading 











cabinets Is placed by this gentleman 
upon a casuistical sophistry, of 
which few persons, accustomed to 
reason or to feel, can long remain 
the dupes. In the cuse of Genoa, 
the best authorities [vad the oppor 

tunity of consulting on the spot, 


the invabitants to the English inva 
sion, must have prevented that city 
from falling intu our hands. \s to 
the assertion, that complaints came the public. 
exclusively from the partizans of! ‘ With respect to the manner in 
Napoleon, it isa miserable sophism, | which the cession of Genoa took 
calculated to captivate the English , place, I have described it upon the 
ear, and beveaih reply. | concurrent testimony of many Ge- 
In page 11, it is asserted, that, | noese; namely, that the Sardinian 
“in no case could the British cabi- | flag was hoisted one morning unex- 
net be persuaded to lend themselves | pectedly to the inhabitants, and to 
tomeasures involving inthem acon | their utter consternation. As for 
tradiction of the principles of legi- | what the critic adds, that “I ex- 
timacy.” Why, then, dues not the | press my astonishment (perhaps my 


house of Brunswick surrender the | regret) that the garrisen was not 
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massacred,” the following are my 
words, “and yet the Genoese did 
not rise en masse to massacre the 
English, the violators of a trust so 
sacred! ‘To the glory of the Geno- 
ese be it recorded, that even in the 
bitterest moments of disappoint- 
ment and suffering, they did not ac- 
cuse the British military.” I appeal, 
from this “officer,” to the slowest 
intellect and most vulgar mind in 
Europe, if he has not foully slan- 
Al me in this particular. As to 
“ the English taking all they could 
get,” the context equally shows 
that this refers only to the hospitali- 
ty they experienced; and cannot be 
construed, with any decency, into 
a charge of dishonesty against our 
military—a crime foreign to their 
character and habits. 

So much then for the “ calumnies | 
and misrepresentations” of which I 
stand charged by this anonymous 
pamphleteer. That Ido not agree 
with him in his slavish, sycophantic, 
and let me add, un-Fnglish conclu- 
sions, is iy misfortune: T can nei- 
ther get place nor promotion by my 
sentiments. I hope the same is not 
the case with him—the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. 

For this obtrusion upon public 
notice, | beg to solicit indulgence, 
and to offer ny excuses. 

Literary disputes, between au- 
thors and their crifics, were former- 
ly subjects of mere literary interest, 
to literary circles exclusively. To 
the eerld- in general they were to- 
pics of indifference, or matter for 
ridicule. ‘The warfare of such 

* Phantastical phantasms, 

Such unsociable and point-device com- 
paniuns, 
Such rackers of orthography,” 


yy 





| 


interest and unrestrained by prin- {| if not in intimidatio 
ciple, have ranged themselves un- 
der the standard of corruption, for 
| the purpose of undermining the con- 
stitutional liberty of the land, by 
merciless assaults on all whose writ- 
| ings tend to support it, while under 
| the licence conceded to their ano- 


envy, or invidiousness, are permit- 





nymous and political warfare, pique, 


ted to scatter their random shots, 
in personal slander or calumnious 
misrepresentation. 

But a few more deaths like 
Keates’ and Scott’s—a few more 
vilifyingand unfounded accusations, 
such as my sex have not saved me 
from—and life endangered, charac- 
ter blasted, feelings wounded, and 
indignation preying on itself, as it 
stifles, in its proud and spirited 
contempt, the prompt defence to 
the vile assault which has roused 
it—all must tend to terminate a 
contest unequally supported by the 
exposed few, and the hidden many; 
in whose favour, the generosity or 
indifference of the public must soon 
determine. 

With respect to the general in- 
terests of literature, it may be ad- 
vanced without fear of contradiction, 
that they have been more injured 
than benefited by the prevalency 
and influence of periodical reviews. 
Even the best and first of such pub- 
lications hdve been accused of na- 
tional partialities, of personal pre- 
dilections, and of being subjected to 
the influence and interests of the 
publisher for whom, and in whose 
name, they are edited; while with 
respect to the whole corps of pro- 
fessional literary umpires, itis un- 
deniable that their works have tend 
ed to check the free play of public 





as worried Pope and annoyed 
Sterne, was still made within the 
pale of literature. But in the pre- 
sent day, criticism, under the cover 
of a periodica! review of books, has 
become the means of attacking prin- 
ciples, and a very efficient source 
of political and ministerial influ- 
ence. In a country where books 
and their authors can no longer be 
burned, and where the liberty of the 
press is still upheld by the illumina- 
tion of the people, an effort is made 
to neutralize its blessed effects by 
a covert attack upon all the vital 
interests it supports. A host of 
professional writers, whose vocation 

ies in their necessities, urged by 





judgment, by forestalling its deci- 
sions; have enfeebled public taste, 
by pretending to guide it; have 
thrown literary opinioninto leading- 


It 


n. 


is also 


from the multiplicity of periodical 
reviews of every calibre, and of 
every price, that the sphere of blue- 
stecking coterie ship has been ex- 
tended, and that literary discussion, 
in 
been placed under the ban of ridi- 
cule; forall fear to share that “dread 


more enlightened circles, has 


laugh” raised against those Mes- 
sieurs Trissotins, who prey on the 
pages of periodical public ations, as 
silkworms feed on less noxious 
leaves, and spin out again the light 
nutriment they have imbibed, until 
the flimsy fragile web, though it 
catch none but gad-flies, usurps and 
supplies the place of stuff of nobler 
texture, and more sterling mate- 
rial. 
Literary Reviews were made for 
mediocrity—they have done nothing 
for superior genius; they are the 
converse of Falstaff’s proposition 
on wit. Good works, in the pre- 
sent day, have succeeded in despite 
of their calumnies, and bad ones 
have failed in spite of their support. 
In the past days of literature they 
did not exist. When Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Jonson, and 
Dryden wrote,—those great land- 
marks of British literature! there 
were no Reviews. ‘These writers 
started fairly and unimpeded, for 
the goal of immortality! and reach- 
ed it,—and if one name, destined 
to be added to this glorious list, 
was not “obscured in its original 
brightness,” if it had not its brilliant 
dawning burried into untimely ob- 
scurity; it was due to the young and 
firm nerve of him, who stood the 
brunt, and returned the shaft hurl- 
ed at his aspiring genius;—a_ shaft 
which, had its aim succeeded, would 
have deprives this age of the poet, 
whose name in alter times, may, 
perhaps, most distinguish it. 

And now, about to withdraw from 





strings; and while, by imposing 
commentaries and scanty analyses, 
they have saved the indolent the 
trouble of reading, and the shallow 
the pains of thinking, they have 
supplied dogmatizing pretension 
with a tempting assortment of rea- 
dy-cut and dried decisions, upon 
works unknown to it in the original; 
and thus furnished it with the means 
of giving the law in society, from 
whence those more highly gifted 
with original views and indepen- 
dentjudgments withdraw in disgust 











the lists, which I entered with more 
gaiete de ceur than | depart withal, 
1 cannot take my leave of that pub- 
lic, to which 1 have appealed, with- 
out offering some acknowledgments 
of my sense of its protection and in- 
dulgence, which almost rendered 
the foregoing defence against un- 
founded charges unnecessary. It is 
to the support of that public I owe 
it, that in spite of the shoals and 
shallows, which have impeded my 
literary course, | have still been 
enabled tokeep my little bark afloat. — 
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Pirates, and privateers, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly, with their 
letters of marque from high protect- 
jng powers, have opened their 
Pieadsides, and played off their 
small arms in vain.—Public opinion 
was still my pilot; and, towed safe 
ly into port by its assistance, I have 
never yet been run a-ground. The 
price given for my last venture from 
Italy, a price (says one of my cri- 
tics) 

“Enough to bear a royal merchant 

down,” 

is the best answer to those who have 
endeavoured to undervalue the car- 
go. Sypney Moasan. 





DISTRESSES OF THE AGRICULTURAL- | 
ISTS IN ENGLAND. 

Extract from the minutes of evi- | 

deuce taken before the Committee | 

of the House of Commons. 


Mr. R. C. Harvey, a miller, who farms 
to the extent of 1,500/. a-year in the 
county of Norfolk, states that ‘* there is 
a depreciation in the average of all ag- 
ricultural produce of near 31 per cent. 
and in those which the farmer has most 
to depend upon of 40 per cent., whilst 
the poor rate is advanced 82 per cent. | 
and the taxes 75 per cent. I donot con- | 
sider,” adds he, “that at the present | 
prices of corn, and the present expendi- | 
ture of the farmer, there is any thing 
left for rent at all; rent is quite out of the 
question!” Wm. Hanning, Esq., re- | 
siding at Ilminster, in Somersetshire, a | 
man of considerable landed property in 
the richest and best part of the county, 
as he himself stated, says that he re- 
ceived at his last rent-day, Christmas, 
but half of what was due at Michaelmas, 
and this after a very considerable de- 
duction of rent. John Ellman, Esq , of 
Sussex, says, ‘1 aim persuaded that 
many farmers, on the estate | am con 
cerned for, have not paid a balfpenny 
rent out of the produce of last year;”’ and 
in reply to the question, ‘‘do you be- 
lieve that the best quality of land in the 
kingdom would be able to compete with 
foreign grain if it could come freely to | 
market?” he answers, ‘‘ there is one way 
in which I think it could: that is, for the 
farmers in this country to be relieved 
JSrom taxation and tithe; and then I think 
we could compete very fairly with the 
foreigners: and, in answer to the subse- 
quent question, “ Do you think there is 
a possibility, while these (taxes, poor- 
rates, and tithes) remain, of the best 
ground being cultivated with a view of 
meeting the foreign farmer?” he says, 
“«] think it is impossible that it could 
be.” J.C. Curwen, Esq. states, that 
* a great deal of land has been thrown 





| 








out of cultivation in Cumberland.” Mr 
Alderman Rothwell, in proof that trade 
is distressed greatly as well as agricul- 
ture, says, that ‘ within the last four or 
five years there has been a decrease in 
the value of articles of at least 25 per 
cent.; both cotton articles manufactured 
and linen articles manufactured; Irish 
linen as well as British manufactures. 
Generally speaking,’ adds he,* Il have 
conversed with others in large concerns 
in the city, and they have felt the same 
depression.’—Mr. G. B. George, a large 
farmer at Mangreen, in Nortolb, states 
that the expenditure on his farm in the 
year 179. was 232/.; and in the year 
619, on the same farm, 458/.—Mr. T. 
Barton, clerk to the magistrates at Bat- 
tle, in Sussex, gives in evidence that, in 


, | a district of forty parishes in which he 
Hermitace, September 15, 1821. | 


resides, there are a thousand able-bodied 
labt vrers that have no employment that 
is useful; that this arises from the ina- 
bility of the farmers to pay them: that 
there has been more warrants of distress 
issued by the magistrates against the 
farmers this last year, than ue has ever 


known in four years before; and that it 





is excessively diflicult to collect rates in | 


those parishes {rom the poverty of the 
farmers, theugh every possible indul- 
gence has been given them.—Mr. Ell- 
man, jun. on being asked why there are 
not more farms unteoanted,replies, * The 
reason is this, that to my knowledge, in 
the county of Sussex, a great many ten- 
ants have not paid any rept for one or 
two years: that the landlords have per- 
mitted them to continue to occupy their 
farms because they knew they could not 
find any others to occupy them; and the 
landlords in those cases must pay the 
immense poor-rates, amounting to 10s. 
or 15s per acre.—Mr. Evan David, 
from near ( ardiff, expresses his belief 
‘ that, if the present prices of corn were 
to continue two years longer, a very 
large proportion of South Wales would 
be uncultivated.’—Myr. Thomas Orton, 
from the Isle of Ely, states that * the far- 
mers cannot pay their tradesmen. That 
sume little time ago the trades assem- 
bled together, generally, for the pur- 
pose of coming to a determination not to 
give credit to the farmers in any way; 
that theirmeans became soexhausted for 
wan. of payment, and that agricultural- 
isis were labouring under such heavy 
afflictions, as to render them incapable 
of making good their payments already 
incurred, and that they dare not venture 
to give further credit to them;’ and he is 
of opinion, that the farmers in that coun- 
try could not continue to farm at the 
present prices, even ifone-third of their 
rents, tithes, and taxes, were taken off!’ 
Mr. Job Lousley,residing at Blewberry, 
in Berks, says ‘ There have been several 
failures in my neighbourhood, and some 
who have it in their power are now leav- 
ing their farms. In fact, such has been 
the genera! distress, that during the nu- 


' 





merous conversations I have had with 
different farmers in the neighbourhood, 
I have never met with one but what has 
acknowledged, when asked on the sub- 
Ject, that his losses on the crop of 1819 
amounted to as much as his rental. It 
is only the hope of relief being granted 
that prevents hundreds from Jeaving 
their farms. A farmer of 40 years stand- 
ing has lately been distressed for rent; 
another is now upon the parish, who, but 
a little time ago, was worth 2000/.; and 
hundreds, with very large families, on 
the brink of ruin, and who are obliged 
to mortgage the next crop of corn be- 
fore they can eather in the same.’—* I 
can state to the committee,’ says Mr. 
Holt, of Abbey Melton, Dorsetshire, 
‘that since the commencement, of the 
year 1815, I can give the names of near- 
ly fifty occupiers, who occupied to the 
amount of 24,000 acres, who have ac- 
tually tailed in this county, within my 
knowledge, and who, if not reduced to 
pauperism, are reduced to a dependence 
op the benevolence of their friends, or 
to labour for their daily bread! ! !’ 


ROMAN CEMENT. 





(Extract from Jobn Tickell’s specifica- 


tion fora patent.) 
{From the Repertory of Arts.] 


The material which I apply to the 
purpose of aking cement is a mineral 
substance, raised in great abundance 
from the collieries and iron-stone mines 
in Staffordshire and elsewhere, which is 
at present thrown aside as useless, ex- 
cept being lately occasionally broken 
into pieces, and in that crude state made 
use of to repair the walls with. This 
material is a mixture of certain iron 
ores, and is found at various depths in 
getting the coals and iron ores, being 
found also above as wellas below the 
strata of each. It is of a most peculiar 
nalure and figure, being of a blueish- 
gray colour, and found in large ponder- 
ous masses, presenting a very compact 
hard stone, forming horizontal series of 
cunical shaped bodies, haviug nearly 
round or oval bases, and the lines torm- 
ing the boundaries of their sides, not 
straight, but curved inwardly and con- 
cave; and the interior of the bodies them- 
selves, as well as the interstices between 
them, consisting of similar but smaller 
conical bodies, closely united and wedg- 
ed together. It consists principally of 
calcareous and argillaceous earths, with 
an admixture of oxid of iron, not, how- 
ever, in sufficient quantity to make it 
worth smelting to extract the iron, but 
fully sufficient in combination with the 
other materials of which it is composed, 
and after the treatment to which I sub- 
ject it, to form the valuable cement 
which is the object of this patent. 

1 convert this material into this ce- 
ment in the following manner: The stone 
is broken into small pieces, and calcined 
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in proper kilns, stratum, super stratum, 
with the small refuse coal, called in Staf- 
fordshire slack,interposed until a conside- 
rable portion of its volatile parts are dri- 
ven off (which, however, must be so 
regulated as not to produce vitrification), 
and the material has assumed a bright 
yellow colour; it is then broken into 
smaller pieces, either under tilt hammers 
or otherwise, until it is sufficiently small 
to be capable of being ground by mill- 
stones into a fine smooth powder, which 
is to be put into ovens or iron pots, plac- 
ed over fires, and kept stirred continual- 
ly during the action of the heat so ap- 
plied, in order to promote the further 
expulsion of any carbonic acid or water 
which it might have absorbed in the 
grinding process, and which would have 
materially imjured its efficacy. The 
powder is then to be closely packed, 
whilst hot, from the ovens or pots in 
casks or cases, so constructed of sheet 
iron as to secure it from the injurious 
action of the external air, and thus pre- 
serve its activity and usefulness as a 
most tenacious and durable cement, to 
be used in aquatic and other buildings 
and stucco works, when mixed with a 
proportion of clean-washed sand, the 
proportional quantity of which must be 
regulated for the different purposes it 
may be intended to be applied te, at the 
discretion of the workman; iffur floor- 
ing, one-third part of sand to two-third 
parts of cement is sufficient to be mixed 
to warrant its firm durability; if for 
stucco-work, one-half of each, or a larg- 
er quantity of sand is admissible, with a 
suitable quantity of water, to render the 
composition fit for its various purposes. 

In witness whereof, &c. 

French Patents granted in 1820. 

[From the same. ] 

Gosset, L. M. for five years from 
July 11, for the manufacture of a per- 
cussion fire-arm, detonating by means of 
fulminating powder. 

Guremet, G, for five years from June 
30, for a machine to work the first four 
rules of arithmetic, called by him the 
verifier or mechanical caleulator. 

GuitvAumE, F for five years from 
January 24, for machinery intended to 
make boats ascend rivers against the 
stream, called a boat with a double rud- 
der. 

Haeue and Crosrew, for ten years 
from Nov, 22, fora new method of heat- 
ing dwelling-houses, shops, and other 
buildings, of heating or drying various 
substances, and of boiling and evaporat- 
ing liquids, by means of apparatus freed 
from atmospheric air. 

Hraicoren, P of Budos (Gironde), 
for fifteen years from December 7, for 
the manufacture of paper and pastebuard 
of straw. 

Javasert, J. P. for five years from 
June 17, for a table chafing-dish with a 





triple bottom and a double current of air, 
heated by a small cotton wick supplied 
with spirit of wioe, an apparatus which 
he names aqguce-calor 

Manor, C. Hi. fr> fifteen years from 
March 1, for apparatus intended to con 
vert tallow and grezse into a substance, 
that has all the characters and properties 
of wax. Nov. 2, additions, &c. 

Mitcent ScuericKensick, Ma- 
dame, for five years from August 26, for 
hats (mens’ and womens’) made with 
cachemir, merino wool, goats’ or camels’ 
hair, silk, bread, cotton and thread, or 
cotton. 

Monraane, D. J. for five years from 
June 26, for a machine for breaking 
hemp. 

Pavuwets, san, for five years, from 
Sept. 13, for an ecunomical pot adapted 
to cook alimentary substances. 

Portet, C. for five years from Oct. 
24, for percussion locks adapted to any 
kind of fire-arms. Nov 24, additions, 
&c. to the same patent. 

Ser, J. A. of Strasburgh, for five 
years from Nov. 2, for methods of print- 
ing on cloth and percale cirees litho- 
graphically. 

Sovron. J. B. for fifteen years from 
Noy. 18, for the composition of a new 
soap, adapted for washing linen, cloths, 
silks, &c., either with well or river wa- 
ter, in less time, and more economical. 
ly than with Marseilles’ soap. 

Tuomas, C. X. for five years from 
Nov. 18, fora machine adapted to per- 
form all the operations of arithmetic, 
which he calls an arithiaometer. 


The British Poets. By Leigh Hunt. 
MR. COLERIDGE. 
(Continued from page 816.) 


It is to the scholar of old books 
and metaphysics, what Milton’s was 
to the Greek and Italian scholar. 
It is the essence of the impression 
made upon him by that habit of 
thinking and reading which is his 
second uature. Mr. Coleridge be- 
gan with metaphysics when atschool; 
and what the boy begins with, the 
man will end with, come what will 
between. He does not turn meta- 
physical upon the strength of his 
poetry, like Spenser and Tasso; but 
poet upon the strength of his meta- 
physics. Thus in the greater part 
of his minor poems he only touches 
upon the popular creeds, or wilful 
creations of their own, which would 
occupy other poets, and then falls 
musing upon the nature of things, 
and analysing his feelings. In his 
voyage to Germany, he sees a soli- 
tary wild-fow! upon the “ objectless 
desert of waters,” and says how in 
teresting it was. It was most proba- 




















bly from a train of reflection on the 
value of this link between land and 
the ship, that he produced his beau- 
tiful wild poem of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, which he precedes with acritico- 
philosophical extract from Burnet’s 
Archaeologia We do not object 
to this as belonging to his genius. 
We only instance it, as showing the 
nature of it. In the same spirit, he 
interrupts his Christabel with an 
explanation of the wish sometimes 
felt to give pain to the innocent; and 
instead of being content to have 
written finely under the influence 
of laudanum, recommends K’ubla- 
Khan to his readers, not as a poem, 
but as “a psychological curiosity.” 
All this however is extremely in- 
teresting of its kind, and peculiar. 
It is another striking instance of 
what we have often remarked— the 
tendency of all great knowledge and 
deep delight in it, of whatever kind, 
to extend itself into poetry, which 
lies like a heaven in the centre of 
the intellectual world for those to 
go to and be refreshed with, more 
or less, who are not bound to the 
physical world like slaves to the 
soil. Every lover of books, scholar 
or not, who knows what it is to have 
his quarto open against a loaf at his 
tea, to carry his duodecimo about in 
his pocket, to read along country 
roads or even streets, and to scrawl 
his favourite authors with notes, (as 
“S. T. C.. is liberally sanctioned 
to do those of others by a writer in 
the London Magazine,, ought to be 
in possession of Mr. Coleridge’s 

oems, if itis only for Christabel, 
Kubla Khan and the Ancient Mari- 
ner. ‘Lhe first comprises all that is 
ancient and courteous in old rhythm, 
and will also make any studious gen- 
tleman, whois not sufficiently imagi- 
native, turn himself round divers 
times in his chair, as he ought to do, 
to see if there is not “ something in 
the room.’’ Kubla-Khan is a voice 
and a vision, an everlasting tune in 
our mouths, a dream fit for Cambus- 
can and all his poets, a dance of 
pictures such as Giotto or Cimabue, 
revived and re-inspired, would have 
made for a Storie of Old Tartarie, 
a piece of the invisible world made 
visible by a sun at midnight and 
sliding before our eyes. 


Beware, beware, 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your lips with holy dread, 
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For he on honey dew hath fed, 
And drank of the milk of Paradise, 


Justly is it thought that to be able 
to present such images as these to 
the mind, is to caaltad the world 
they speak of.—We could repeat 
such verses as the following down 
a green glade, a whole summer's 
morning:-— 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

Tn a vision once I saw, 

A lovely Abyssinian maid; 

And on her dulcimer she played 
Singing of mount \borah. 


As to the Ancient Mariner, we have 
just this minute read it again, and 
all that we have been saying about 
the origin of the author’s poetry, 


appears to be nonsense. Perhaps it | 


is, and we are not sorry that it 
should be. All that we are certain 
of is, that the Ancient Mariner is 
very fine poetry, and that we are 
not the “ one ef three’’ to whom the 
sea-faring old graybeard is fated to 
tell his story, for we are aware of 
the existence of other worlds beside 
the one about us, and we would not 
have shot the solitary bird of good 
omen, nor one out of a dozen of 
them. 


It is an Ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three: 

‘* By thy long gray beard and thy glit- 
tering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


The Bridegroom’s duorsare open’d wide, 
And Lam next of kin: 

The guests are met, the feast is set; 
May’st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 

* There was ashir,’’ quoth he, 

** Hold off! unhand me,gray-beard loon!” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glittering eye— 
The wedding guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Ancient Mariner was one of a 
crew, who were driven by a storm 
to the south pole. An albatross ap- 
peared, who became familiar with 
the sailors, and a good wind sprang 
up. The Mariner not having the 
fear of .a violation of kindness and 
gentleness before his eyes, killed 
the albatross, for which the others 
said he would be pursued with a 
misfortune; but the good breeze still 
continues, and carries them as far 
back as the line, for which they 











laugh at his offence, and say it was 
a good thing. But now “the ship 
has been suddenly becalmed.” (We 
proceed to quote the marginal sum- 
mary which the author has added in 
imitation of old books.) “ The ship 
hath been suddenly becalmed, and 
the albatross begins to be avenged. 
A spirit had followed them; one of 
the invisible inhabitants of this 
planet, neither departed souls nor 
angels; concerning whom the learn- 
ed Jew, Josephus, and the Platonic 
Constantinopolitan, Michael Psel- 
lus, may be consulted. They are 
very numerous, and there is no cli- 
mate or element without one or 
more. ‘The shipmates, in their sore 
| distress, would fain throw the whole 
guilt on the ancient mariner, in sign 
whereof they hang the dead sea-bird 
ahout his neck. The Ancient Mari- 
ner beholdeth a sign in the element 
afar off. At its nearer approach it | 
seemet! him to be a ship; and at a 
dear ransom he freeth his speech 

from the bonds of thirst. A flash of 
joy. And horror follows. For can 
it be a ship that comes onward with- 
out wind or tide? It seemeth him 
but the skeleton of a ship. And its 
ribs are seen as bars on the face of 
the setting sun. ‘The spectre-wo- 
man and her death-mate, and no 
other on board the skeleton ship. 
Like vessel, like crew. Death, 
and Life-in-Death, have diced for 
the ship’s crew, and she (the latter) 
winneth the Ancient Mariner. At 
the rising of the moon, one after 
another, his shipmates drop down 
dead; but Life-in-Death begins her 
work on the Ancient Mariner. The 
wedding-guest feareth that a spirit 
is talking to him; but the Ancient 
Mariner assureth him of his bodily 
life, and proceedeth to relate his 
horrible penance. He despiseth the 
creatures of the calm, and envieth 
that they should live, and so many 
lie dead. But the curse lieth for him 
in the eye of the dead men. In his 
loneliness and fixedness he yearneth 
toward the journeying moon, and 
the stars that still sojourn, yet still 
move onward; and every where the 








blue sky belongs to them, and is 
their appointed rest, and their na- 
tive country, and their own natural 
homes, which they enter unan- 
nounced, as lords that are certainly 
expected, and yet there is a silent 
joy at their arrival. By the light of 
the moon he beholdeth God’s crea- 











tures of the great calm. Their 
beauty and their happiness. He 
blesseth them in his heart. ‘lhe spell 
begins to break. By grace of the 
holy Mother the Mariner is refresh- 
ed with rain. He heareth sounds 
and seeth strange sights and com- 
motions in the sa and the element. 
The bodies of the ship’s crew are 
inspirated, and the ship moves on— 


“I fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 

Be calm thou Wedding-Guest! 

*T was not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest. 


For when it dawned—they dropped their 
arms, 

And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds. rose stowly through their 
mouths, 

And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

{ heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


The lonesome spirit from the South- 
ole carries on the ship as far as the 
ine, in obedience to the angelic 

troop, but still requireth vengeance. 


“The Polar Spirit’s fellow de- 
mons, the invisible inhabitants of 
the element, take part in his wrong; 
and two of them relate, one to the 
other, that penance long and heavy 
for the Ancient Mariner hath been 
accorded to the polar spirit, who re- 
turneth southward. The Mariner 


hath been cast into a trance; for the 
angelic power causeth the vessel to 
drive northward, faster than human 
life could endure. The supernatu- 
ral motion is retarded; the Mariner 
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wakes, and his penance begins anew. 
The curse is fullyexpiated. And the 
Ancient Mariner beholdeth his na- 
tive country. The angelic spirits 
leave the dead bodies, and appear in 
their own forms of light. The Her- 
mit of the wood approacheth the 
ship with wonder. The ship 
suddenly sinketh. The Ancient 
Mariner is saved in the Pilot’s boat. 
The Ancient Mariner earnestly en- 
treateth the Hermit toshrieve him; 
and the penance of life falls on him. 
And ever and anon throughout his 
future life an agony constraineth 
him to travel from land to land. 
And to teach by his own example 
love and reverence to all things that 
God made and loveth. 

This is a lesson to those who see 
nothing in the world but their own 
unfeeling common places, and are 
afterwards visited with a dreary 
sense of their insufficiency. Not 
to have sympathy for all, is not to 
have the instinct that suffices in 
stead of imagination. Not to have 
imagination, to supply the want of 
the instinct, is to be left destitute 
and forlorn when brute pleasure is 
gone, and to be dead-in-life ‘his 
poera would bear out a long margi 
nal illustration in the style of the 
old [talian critics, who squeeze a 
sonnet of Petrarch’s into the middle 
of the page with a crowd of fond 
annotations. Be the source ot its 
inspiration what it may, it is a poem 
that may serve as a test to any one 
who wishes to know whether he has 
a real taste for poetry or not. And 
be Mr. Coleridge what he may, whe- 
ther an author inspired by authors 
or from himself, whether a metaphy- 
sical poet or a poetical metaphysi- 











cian, whether a politician baulked | 


and rendered despairing like many 
others by the French Revolution, or 
lastly, and totally, a subtle and 
good-natured casuist fitted for no- 
| but contemplation, and re- 
warded by it with a sense of the 
beautiful and wonderful above his 
casuistry, we can only be grateful 
for the knowledge and delight he 
affords us by his genius, and recog: 
nise in him an instance of that de- 
parture from ordinary talent, which 
we are far from being bound to con 
demn, because it does not tall in 
with our own humours. If it is well 
for the more active that his prose 
does not talk quite well or vivaci- 
eusly enough to turn them from 





a Sag of action, = so “4 
em for their parposes, ought 
to be glad that they have wi men 
to talk to them when they are at 
rest, and to maintain in them that 
willingness to be impartial, and that 
power of “looking abroad into uni- 
versality,’ without which action it- 
self would never be any thing buta 
mischievous system of re-action and 
disappointment, fretting and to fret. 
“They also serve, who only stand and 
wait.” 


VARIETIES. 





SELECTED. 

Aerostatics.— A prize being offered for 
the discovery of an horizontal direction 
in Aerostation, M. Mingreli, of Bolog- 
na, M. Pietripoli, of Venice, and M. 
Lemberger, of Nuremberg, have each 
assumed the merit of resolving this pro- 
blem. It does not appear that any one 
of these bas come forward, to establish 
by practical experiment the validity of 
bis claim, but a pamphlet bas been late 
ly reprinted at Paris (tirst printed at 
Vienne) cn this subject, addressed tu all 
the learned societies of Furope The 
following passage appears in the work: 
** Professor Robertson proposes to con- 
struct an aerostatic machine, 150 feet in 
diameter, tobe capable of raising 72,- 
954 kilograms, eauivalent to 149,037 
pounds weight (Freach). To be capa- 
ble of conveying all necessarics for the 
support of sixty individuals, scientific 
characters, to be selected by the acade- 
micians and the aerial vavigation, to 
last for some months, exploring different 
heights and climates, Xc. in all seasons. 
If, trom aceident or wear, the machine 
elevated above the ocean, should fall in 
its functions, to be furnished witha ship 
that willinsure the return of the aero- 
nauts ” 

Ituy.—Some further interesting dis- 
coveries of lost works have been made by 
Vl. Maio, among which are several parts 
of the mutilated and lost books of Poly bi- 
us, of Diodorus, of Dion Cassius, some 
fragments of Aristotle, of E phorus, of Ti- 
meus, of Hyperides, of Demetrius of Pha- 


writings of Eunapius, of Menander of 
By zantiom, of Priscus, and of Peter the 
Protector. Amoug the un-edited works 
of Polybius are prologues of the lost 
books, and the entire conclusion of the 
39th, in which the author takes a review 
of bis History, and devotes bis 40th book 
to Chronology. The fragments of Dio- 
dorus and of Dion are numerous and 
most precious. Among them is a rapid 


recital of many of the wars of Rome; a 
narrative of the civil, Punic, Secial or 
italic, and Macedonian wars; those of 
Epirus, Syria, Gaul, Spain, Portugal, 
Parts of the history of the 


and Persia. 








Greeks and other nations, and that of 
the successors of Alexander, &c. are 
among these. They were discovered in 
a MS. containing the harangues of the 
rhetorician Aristides, from a large col- 
lection of ancient writings, made by or- 
der of Constantinus Porpbyregenetes, of 
which only a small part are known to 
be extant. The writing appears to be 
ofthe 1 theentury. M. Maio has also 
met with an un-edited Latin grammari- 
an, Who cites a number of lost writers, 
and a Latin rhetorician now unknown; 
also a Greek collection, containing frag- 
ments of the lost works of Philo. He 
has also found writings of the Greek and 
Latin fathers, prior to St. Jerome, with 
other valuable works, all of which he in- 
tends shortly to publish. 
Netherlands.—Brussels can boast of 
some of the best conducted literary es- 
tablishments in Europe. Among others 
that of M. de Mat of the Grand Place 
claims our respectful notice. This es- 
tablishment contains under one spacious 
ruof an extensive collection of modern 
literature in all languages—a magazine 
of classical and scarce old books, almost 
unrivalled in value and extent—a print. 
ing-oflice of great perfection and capabi- 
lity—a copper-plate establishment—and 
a book-binding shop. In its way it re- 
sembles a bee-hive in activity and indus- 
try, and cannot fail toexcite the sur- 
prise and pleasure of all who are permit- 
ted to view it. M. de Mat is chiefly 
engaged in reprinting standard French 
works, which the low price of labour and 
materials in the Netherlands enables him 
to offer to foreign countries full 30 per 
cent. cheaper than the Paris editions. 
He is, besides, engaged in many original 
works of the Belgic literati; and, above 
all, in a Catalogue Raisonnee of his own 
stock of ol! books, which will extend to 
three or four volumes in octavo. 
Copenhagen.—The museum of north- 
ern antiquities, which was established 
at Copenhagen nolonger ago than 1809, 
has so increased since that period, that 
it now contains upwards of 6000 articles, 
and is become one of the most extensive 
and vaiuabie collections of the sort in 
Europe. The discovery of pieces of 
antiquity is announced, and the articles 


& f+ i | themselves are described inathe Antiqua- 
jlaris, &c- some parts of the unknown 


rian Annals, a publication destined to 
his purpose. 

The Count dela Tourville, Gentle- 
man to the Prince de Conde, wrote 
The Four Seasons, in the Climate of Pa- 
ris; a Poem of a single verse. It had pre- 
fixed explanatory paragraphs; and the 
following was the first and last canto:— 

** Rain and wind, and wind and rain.” 
This master- piece he recited to a friend, 
who was somewhat difficult to please. 
* At least you will not find it too long,” 
he modestly observed ‘ Pardon me,” 
said the Critic; ‘it is too long by half. 
Wind and rain would have said all.” 
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Africa—Two expeditions for the inte- 
rior of North Africa, are about to _pro- 
ceed, under the patronage of the Bri- 
tish government; one of them by the 
African Association. They take their 
departure from Tripoli, under the protec~ 
tion of the Dey, and with his recom- 
mendation to the black Princes of the 
country. The two companies proceed 
in conjunction from Tripoli to Mour- 
zouk, the capital of Fezzan. There 
they separate; the one directing their 
course eastward by the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon into Egypt: the oter east- 
ward to the Niger. Thus some of the 
grand problems of African geography 
have a good chance of being speedily and 
satisfactorily solved. 


Tre op Recime.—M. Masers de la 
Tude, noble by birth, and an officer by 
profession, was imprisoned fora great 
number of years :a the Bastille, the 
dungeon of the Vincennes, and the Bice- 
tre, by order of Madame de Pompadour, 
the mistress of Louis XV., whom he bad 
unluckily offended. By means ofa rope- 
ladder four hundred feet in length, with 
two hundred steps or cross-bands, ail 
constructed out of shirts and stockings 
carefully unravelled for that purpose, he 
and his companion, d’Alegre, found 
means to escape from one of the towers 
of the Bastille. At Amsterdam he was 
claimed by the French ambassador, con- 
ducted in chains to France,and indulged. 
or rather punished, with the sight of his 
for er compa:ion,whom he found raving 
ma ip the hospital at Charenton! \fter 
remaining forty months in his old apart 
ment in the Bastille, he learned, by 
means of a bit of paper pasted on a win- 
dow in /a rue St. Antoine, that the Mar- 
chioness was no more: but as he refused 
to disclose how he came by this intelli 
gence, he was remanded by M. de Sar- 
tines, then lieutenant de police, to the 
dungeon at Vincennes, whence he es- 
c»ped by knocking down two sentinels. 
Being again taken, he was committed to 
a gloomy cell in the Biretre, whence he 
was at length extricated by the kindvess 
of acharitable lady, called Madame de 
Gros, who became security for his good 
behaviour, and actually maintained him 
out of her little income. The authentic 
memoirs of M. Masers de la Tude, con- 
taining an account of his confinement 
during thirty-five years in the state pri- 
sors of France to gratify the abandoned 
mistress of a detestably licentious King, 
were first published in 1788, and were 
supposed to have contributed to the just- 
ly-ceserved destruction of the Bastille in 
the year 1789. 


At the memorable meeting at Erfurt, 
between the Emperor Alexander and 
Bonaparte, Voltaire’s Oedipus was act- 
ed, and on one of the characters repeat- 
ing the words “ L’amitie d’un grand 
homme,” &. Alexander rose and bow- 
ed profoundly to Napoleon! What a 
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commentary on this homage is furnished 
by subsequent events! 

Ata small village in the neighbour- 
hood of Blackburn, is written over a 
door the following inscription: —** Hol- 
land, surgeon, carpenter, man-midwife, 
and school-master: likewise fine pens. 
and teeth drawn by the maker, also a 
curious assortment of blacking balls. 


Too mucu.—* Hippocrates,one of our 
most venerable fathers in medicine, tells 
us, that he who eats and drinks little will 
have nodisease. Dr. Cheyne, who had 
suffered dreadfully from the effects of 
an opposite course, laid it down, that in 
the regulation of our diet we ought to 
aim at ‘the lightest and the least.’ 
Those persons can scarcely expect to 
escape the horrors of indigestion, whose 
meals emulate in frequency and con 
tinuance the pasture of an animal at 
grass. He who is sparing in the quantity 
need not be very scrupulous with regard 
to the quality of his aliment. By mak- 
ing it a habit to rise from table with a 
certain degree of appetite, a man may 
save himself a great deal of trouble in 
the selection of his food.”—From Dr. 
Reid’s elegant and interesting work on 
Nervous Diseases, 2d edition;—a book 
which all would do well to read, the 
healthy, that they may continue so, and 
the infirm, that they may know how to 
alleviate their sufferings. 





Literary Intelligence. 


The present being the last number of 
the Literary Gazette, the publisher 
avails himself of this opportunity to in- 
form the patrons of that Journal that he 
has become one of the agents of the Port 
Folio, for which he will be glad to re- 
cieve their orders. 

The Port Folio will be published re- 
gularly every month, embellished with 
engravings. If the patronage warrant 
the expense, it will be ornamented with 
splendid illustrations of Shakspeare and 
the Waverly Novels, from designs by 
Smirke, Westall and other Artists. In 
afew days the Subscribers to the Ga 
zette willreceive A Tabular View of 
the Principal Matters Contained in tie 
Port Folw from January 1816, when it 
came into the hands of the present Edi- 
tor, to December 1821. This will give 
the reader some idea of the extent and 
variety of the subjects discussed in that 
well known Journal, which has been 
published in Philadelphia nearly one 
fourth of a century: a duration altugether 
unexampled in the annals of American 
literature. 

The subjects of the Port Folio are, 
generally, 

Articlesof American Biography, and of 
Memoir writing in General. 

Historical Documents respecting Me- 
morable Events in American History. 

Original Letters of Eminent Men. 





Economical Essays on the Model of 
Count Rumford. 

Statistical Tables. 

Essays on Rural Economy. 

Scientific Papers. 

Notices of the Fine and the Useful 
Arts. 

Criticisms on New Books and Pam- 
phlets. 

Information respecting every Species 
of ‘* Lettered Worth” in obscurity. 

Sketches of Tours or Journeys, either 
through our own or Foreign Territories. 

Journals of Voyages. 

Descriptions of ‘Local Peculiarities 
and Characteristical Manner. 

Parodies of the Poets, and particularly 
of Shakspeare. 

Humorous and Satirical Ballads. 

Tender and Pathetic Ballads, in the 
manner of Dr Percy’s “*O Nancy wilt 
thou go with me,” and Hamilton’s 
** Braes of Yarrow.” ; 

Mock Odes, and Hudibrastic Poetry. 

Characteristical and Humorous Dia- 
ries 

Dialogues, Sentimental or Sportive. 

Correct Songs adapted to the tasie of 
the Anacreontic group, or the Amateur. 

Epigrams, Anecdotes, and Puns. 

Periodical Essays, in the manner of 
Johnson, Addisun, and Goldsmith. 

Moral Allegories, Tales and Ro- 
jnances. 

Dramatic Sketches of Character. 

Extracts from scarce, new, or curi- 
ous Old Books. 

Literary Selections from the Daily or 
Monthly Journals of London, Edin- 
burgh, Paris, Vienna, &c. &c. 

The price of the Port Folio is $6. a 
year, to be paid on or before the Ist. of 
July. 





.  Wotice to Correspondents. 


The * Review of Say’s Political Eeono- 
my,’ and the ‘Remarks on Drayton’s 
History of the War,’ were received too 
late. The 52d No. was already in type, 
and the printers, having been delayed 
two days for the Index, were unable to 
make any change. Nor can we promise 
our ingenious critics that their lucubra- 
tions shall enlighten the world through 
our means at any future time, this being 
the last number of the “ Literary Ga- 
zette.” Our promising friends, therefore, 
in general, who have undertaken at dif- 
ferent times to supply us with the varied 
stores of their learning, in the multifa- 
rious shapes of reviews, essays, historical 
sketches, poetry, &c. &c. &c. and whose 
promises remain yet unredeemed, may 
take notice that we absolve them all 
from their engagements, and grant our 
free consent to the burning of their un- 
finished manuscripts, or the bestowal of 
them upon other and more persevering 
journals. 
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